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ABSTRACT 

Based on the view that the single most important goal of Head 
Start, reauthorization legislation should be to improve Head Start and other 
preschool programs to better ensure that participating children are prepared 
to succeed in school, this paper describes the limited educational progress 
for children in Head Start and problems resulting from a fragmented approach 
to early childhood services. In particular, the paper presents evidence that 
most children enter and leave Head Start with below-average skill and 
knowledge levels and that disadvantaged children lag behind their more 
affluent peers throughout the school years. The paper argues that the current 
fragmented service delivery system hinders Head Start improvements. Barriers 
to coordination at the state level are identified, and evidence is presented 
from early childhood research and state efforts that have successfully 
addressed these problems. Finally, the paper explains President Bush’s 
proposal for Head Start reauthorization, which builds on the evidence to 
strengthen the program and, through coordination, improve preschool programs 
in general to help ensure that children are prepared to succeed in school. 
Aspects of President Bush’s plan involve allowing states willing to meet 
specific requirements to include Head Start in their overall preschool plans, 
strengthening educational standards and outcomes for federally managed 
programs, targeting more effectively quality improvement and training and 
technical assistance funds, and improving collaboration between Head Start 
programs and other early childhood programs, with governors and state school 
officers playing a more central role. Appended is a table providing an 
overview of major federal and state spending for preschool and child care 
programs in fiscal years 2003 and 2004, (Contains 70 endnotes and 72 
references.) (KB) 
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I. Introduction 

The period from birth through age 5 is a critical time for children to develop the physical, 
emotional, social, and cognitive skills they will need to be successful in school and the rest of 
their lives. Children from poor families, on average, enter school behind children from more 
privileged families. Targeting preschoolers in low-income families, the Head Start program 
was created in 1965 to promote school readiness to enable each child to develop to his or her 
fullest potential. Research shows that acquiring specific pre-reading, language, and social 
skills strongly predict future success in school. 

As our knowledge about the importance of high quality early education has advanced 
dramatically since 1965, so have data on the outcomes for children and families served by 
Head Start. The knowledge and skill levels of low-income children are far below national 
averages upon entering the program. When the school readiness of the nation’s poor children is 
assessed, it becomes clear that Head Start is not eliminating the gap in educational skills and 
knowledge needed for school. Head Start is not fully achieving its stated purpose of 
“promot[ing] school readiness by enhancing the social and cognitive development of low- 
income children.”’ Head Start children show some progress in cognitive skills and social and 
emotional development. However, these low-income children continue to perform 
significantly below their more advantaged peers once they enter school in areas essential to 
school readiness, such as reading and mathematics. 

States and the federal government fund a wide variety of programs that are either intended to 
enhance children’s educational development or that could, with some adjustments, do a better 
job of preparing children for school. Head Start is one of many federal and state programs that 
together provide approximately $23 billion in funding for child-care and preschool education 
(see Appendix A). Because these programs have developed independently, they are not easily 
coordinated to best serve the children and families who need them. In programs other than 
Head Start, states have the responsibility and the authority through planning, training, and the 
regulatory process to have a substantial impact on the type and quality of services provided, 
and are held accountable for the delivery of high quality programs. However, Head Start 
funding goes directly from the federal level to local organizations, and thus states do not have 
the authority to integrate or align Head Start programs with other early childhood programs 
provided by the states. 

The single most important goal of the Head Start reauthorization should be to improve Head 
Start and other preschool programs to ensure children are prepared to succeed in school. This 
paper describes the limited educational progress for children in Head Start and the problems 
resulting from a fragmented approach to early childhood programs and services. The paper 
also presents evidence from early childhood research and documents state efforts that have 
successfully addressed these problems. Finally, the paper explains the President’s proposal for 
Head Start reauthorization, which builds on the evidence to strengthen the program and, 
through coordination, improve preschool programs in general to help ensure that children are 
prepared to succeed in school. 
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II. Children in Head Start are not getting what they need to 
succeed in school. 



Certain knowledge, skills, and experiences are strong markers of school readiness. For 
example, we know that children who recognize their letters, who are read to at least three 
times a week, who recognize basic numbers and shapes, and who demonstrate an 
understanding of the mathematical concept of relative size as they entered kindergarten 
have significantly higher reading skills in the spring of first grade than children who do 
not have this background. In fact, the difference between children who do and do not 
have this knowledge upon entering kindergarten is approximately one year’s worth of 
reading development at the end of first grade. This is true regardless of family income 
and race or ethnicity.^ 

Head Start is a comprehensive early childhood development program designed to provide 
education, health, and social services to low-income children, ages 3 to 5, and their 
families.^ Last reauthorized in FY 1998, Head Start is scheduled for reauthorization in 
FY 2003. Federal grants to operate Head Start programs are awarded directly to the local 
organizations that implement the program, including public agencies, private non-profit 
and for-profit organizations, Indian Tribes, and school systems. Since it began in 1965, 
Head Start has enrolled over 20 million children. 

However, while making some progress. Head Start is not doing enough to enhance the 
language, pre-reading, and pre-mathematics knowledge and skills that we know are 
important for school readiness. The knowledge and skill levels of young children 
entering Head Start are far below national averages. Children graduating fi*om Head Start 
remain far behind the typical U.S. child. We know also that all disadvantaged children 
who need high quality early educational instruction are not in Head Start. Some are in 
pre-kindergarten programs, others are in child-care settings, and still others are at home 
with parents. 



A. Most children enter and leave Head Start with below-average skill and 
knowledge levels. 

Currently, the primary source of information on outcomes for children and families 
served by Head Start comes fi*om the Family and Child Experiences Survey (FACES).^ 
Data fi-om FACES are displayed in the figures below. Figure 1 shows the low scores and 
limited progress of Head Start children in the key areas of language, pre-reading, and pre- 
mathematics. These data are fi*om the class of children who entered the program in 1997. 
The percentile scores show how Head Start children perform compared with the average 
performer. On a percentile scale, an average performer would be at the 50* percentile. 
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meaning that half of children who take the test score above the average performer and 
half score below the 50% mark/ Head Start children as a group fall far below the 50*** 
percentile in all areas of achievement. Though children are making some progress, 
clearly few children perform as poorly as children who enter and leave the Head Start 
program.^ 

Figure 1. Children Who Entered Head Start in 1997 Performed Far Below Average Upon 
Both Entering and Leaving Head Start. 




□ Fall 1997 

□ Spring 1998 



Vocabulary* Letter Early Writing* Early 

Recognition* Mathematics 



Knowledge and Skill Areas 



* Statistically significant difference between Fall and Spring. 



Figure 2 shows a similar picture for children who entered the program in 2000. Though 
children in Head Start programs performed somewhat better in 2000 than in 1997 in some 
areas, scores remain far below the average level in all areas of competency.’ 

Figure 2. Children Who Entered Head Start in 2000 Still Perform Far Below Average 
Both Upon Entering and Leaving Head Start. 




□ Fall 2000 

□ Spring 2001 



Vocabulary* Letter Early Writing* Early 

Recognition Mathematics* 



Knowledge and Skill Areas 



^Statistically significant difference between Fall and Spring. 
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